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Buddhist and Hindu Mural Painting.
Scholars in art-history refer to the mural paintings in the excavatad Buddhist temples and monasteries of Ajanta, in Hyderabad State, as the inspirational and technical source of the painting art of eastern Asia. They point to their eloquent lines, none of which merely enclose a space, but all of which express feeling. These, co-operating with beautiful colours and attractive groupings, produced an art that attained its own perfections thirteen centuries ago.
The so-called Ajanta "caves," 29 in number, were cut into the solid rock as places of retreat for religious study in the heyday of Buddhism in India,. The walls were covered with paintings, in tempera, between the first century B. C. and the seventh A. D.
The Ajanta murals depict incidents from the legendary lives of the Bodhisattva who became Gautama Buddha in the fifth century B. 0.
After the recession of Buddhism from India from the eighth century onwards, the caves fell out of human ken. In 1819 they were brought to light again, studied and copied, and are now known to art lovers the world over through monographs and reproductions.
A group of half a dozen similar caves was discovered still more recently at Bagh, inGwalior State, and made known by copies and monographs.
The murals of Ajanta are religious, with social life as incidental; the Bagh frescoes are social, with religion as incidental.
A small Mantapam containing traces of murals in the Ajantan spirit was found a few years ago near Sittanavassal in Pudukotai State in Madras Presidency. Others are being brought to light elsewhere.